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thirty communions render united service. 


The Southern Baptists 


The Southern Baptist Convention reports 8,467,439 
members in 30,340 local churches, and over 1,000 foreign 
missionaries, with a net gain of 100 persons serving 
abroad every recent year. What are some of the critical 
situations faced by this religious body? What can be said 
about the dominant thought in the denomination? How 
can the attitudes toward ecumenical movements be ex- 
plained? 

The critical appraisal that follows consists of excerpts 
from an unpublished study by one who has been a minister 
of the Southern Baptist Convention for two decades. For 
previous publications of somewhat similar nature see this 
SERVICE, December 25, 1954, “Notes on the State of the 
Churches,” interpreting many matters relating to the 
churches constituent to the National Council of Churches ; 
December 24, 1955, on the Eastern Orthodox Churches ; 
February 11, 1956, on Jewish Religious Life; January 7, 
1956, on the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Rapidly Changing South 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
requiring the desegregation of public schools with “deliber- 
ate speed” is only the latest in a series of challenges that 
the South has faced in recent years. In a relatively few 
years an industrial revolution has converted a dominantly 
rural region into one marked by rapid urbanization, bring- 
ing into focus a number of social upheavals. The “nation’s 
economic problem number one” a score of years ago, the 
South in 1955 is reported to have gained a new million 
dollar industrial plant for every day of that year. In the 
midst of all the transitions, all institutions are undergo- 
ing testing and scrutiny. Just as the institution of slavery 
was weighed in the balance with human dignity, and elimi- 
nated, so legal segregation is now being measured against 
human justice. But the total process is a very slow one. 
It is not simply a matter of substituting a new order for 
an old one, but of living with both, while many try to re- 
concile them. 

A warning is in order against dogmatic judgments. 
Undoubtedly, there are many Souths, and millions of 
Southern Baptists, and a full study would require allow- 
ance for the differences. On the other hand, there is on 
many issues apparently a greater degree of uniformity in 
the South among Southerners than among people in other 
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regions. Many observers have noted, since the Supreme 
Court’s decision, a hardening of attitudes that is evidence 
of this characteristic homogeneity. It is assumed in this 
study that, despite the stirrings caused by industrialism, 
there are many important opinions shared by most South- 
erners. On this assumption, the following appraisal is 
more boldly made than one would otherwise dare to write. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


Southern Baptists stand out prominently among the 
large denominations in having practically nothing to do 
with the ecumenical developments in the churches during 
the past few decades. Southern Baptist hostility to the ecu- 
menical movements of our time reached its zenith in 1949 
when the annual Convention came close to passing the fol- 
lowing resolution: “No one who belongs to or is affiliated 
with any state or local council of churches which is con- 
nected with or sponsored by the Inter-Council Field De- 
partment [a joint body responsible to six interdenomina- 
tional agencies] shall be eligible to serve on any board, 
agency, or institution of this Convention, either as an of- 
ficial, employe, or board member.” It was apparent dur- 
ing this debate, as it is wherever the subject is broached, 
that opposition to councils of churches is deeply rooted 
and highly emotional. 

This irrationality expresses itself in a spirit that violates 
historic Baptist convictions and principles. Not only are 
councils of churches, local, state, and national, vilified; 
toward Baptist brethren in the North, who choose to co- 
operate in councils of churches, suspicion is manifested. 
There is a definite movement toward establishing South- 
ern Baptist churches in both the North and the West, par- 
ticularly among persons who have migrated from the 
South. The Home Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tists reports that there are about 300,000 Southern Bap- 
tists in the Chicago area alone, of whom only some 5,000 
have joined other denominations. But the proposal does 
not seem to have the necessary ingredients for success. It 
is marked by a spirit that is disapproved by many South- 
erners called on to support it. It also distracts from the 
energies of the long-established churches in the North 
and West. There are those who believe a better way can 
be found. 

It is understood that Southern Baptist churches will 
not generally grant letters of transfer to churches of other 
denominations. Therefore, it seems highly probable that 
Southern Baptist churches at present carry a high propor- 
tion of non-resident members on their rolls. (The same 
situation may well prevail in other denominations. ) 

Another development that is at least confusing to those 
committed to the Ecumenical Movement is the fact that 
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Southern Baptist student centers are being planted on col- 
lege campuses where the American Baptist Convention 
has long-established programs. When a Southern Baptist 
was questioned about this duplication, his reply, in part, 
was: “Wherever there are Southern Baptists, we intend 
to follow and minister to them.” There can be no single 
or simple explanation of the attitudes that support these 
policies. Some characteristics of the South and of South- 
ern Baptists are suggested here. 

Virst, there exists in the South a feeling with respect 
to the region that can hardly be understood except by those 
who have grown up in it. W. J. Cash’s Mind of the South 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1941) has been regarded 
as a classic description of this phenomenon. This feeling 
exists among older people, particularly, and is tinged with 
opposition to the North. Any invitation to join any move- 
ment beyond the boundaries of the familiar region is apt 
to arouse a twinge of sub-conscious resistance, This mood 
is much less noticeable among the younger generation. 
One cannot help wondering if the word “federal” and 
“union” were not regarded as “loaded” words that mili- 
tated against Southern Baptist participation in the Ecu- 
menical Movement from the beginning. 

| However, there is much testimony to the effect that 
Southern opinion is at times being modified by persons 
who move from Chicago to Atlanta, or from Maine to 
Texas, or from New York to Florida. ] 

Nevertheless there is a growing company of Southern 
Baptist ministers who, with self-confidence and with sup- 
port and encouragement from their people, are following 
the deliberations of all church councils with intelligent in- 
terest and prayerful hopes. Two world wars, a great de- 
pression, and global commitments of the nation in the con- 
tinuing struggle for democratic freedom throughout the 
world, appear to be hastening the day when these persons 
will aid in developing a fellowship between Southern Bap- 
tists and other Christians throughout the world. [It is also 
frequently remarked that numbers of Southern Baptist 
women have determined not to live in isolation.] 


Race Relations 


Much has been written in the past months about the 
segregation-integration problem. Conspicuous in many 
dispatches is the omission of news from the Southern 
churches among the white people. Except for an occasional 
stirring in white churches against integration, and for 
zealous activity by Negro pastors and laity against segre- 
gation, little seems to be reported. 

Southern Baptists have been on record officially since 
the Convention of 1948 with one of the most forthright 
pronouncements on Christian race relations to have come 
from the churches. Segregation is recognized for what it 
is; that it discriminates against a whole race. Southern 
Baptists are called on “to think of the Negro as a person 
and treat him accordingly,” striving at all times “as indi- 
viduals to conquer all prejudice and eliminate from our 
speech terms of contempt, and from our conduct actions 
of ill-will.’ When the Supreme Court rendered its unani- 
mous judgment against segregation in the public schools, 
Southern Baptists, along with other denominations, South 
and North, were quick to indicate their support. 

Why, one is forced to ask, is the gap between pro- 
nouncement and local practice so tragically wide? For one 
thing, it is probable that no such resolution would have 
passed if the messengers from the local churches attend- 
ing the Convention had been individually polled. The 
opinion expressed was no doubt the honest and sincere 
conviction of the majority. But admitting to, not to men- 


tion implementing, these convictions in open discussion 
would expose a person to opposition from practically the 
entire community. Many pastors have sadly admitted in 
private conversation that endorsement of the Court’s de- 
cision would meet with no open or public support what- 
soever among their membership. One church that would 
have been voted most likely to succeed in the process 
failed after one month to carry through its proposed study 
on implications of the decision for a Christian church. 

Passions are too strong in the community even to open 
the question for study. Only the few churches that had 
been exploring the question over the years have been able 
to maintain their precarious positions out on the frontiers, 
The ministers of these few congregations are firmly en- 
trenched or permanently settled. There are no Macedonias 
near by to call them to “Come over and help us.” 

All five of the theological seminaries of the denomina- 
tion are open to all qualified students. For many years 
these seminaries have provided tutorial sessions for Ne- 
gro students who have met their professors in the latter’s 
studies where state law forbade mixed classes. However, 
the colleges of the Southern Baptists are apparently not 
taking steps to open their doors to Negro students. 

There are Southern Baptists [as there are persons in 


other denominations] who align themselves with, and give . 


leadership to, the White Citizens’ Councils, which are com- 
mitted to the preservation of segregation. But these per- 
sons are in the minority. One may be assured that their 
loud voices are not reflecting the unspoken yearnings in 
the hearts of most Christians in the Southland. One per- 
son in the South recently remarked: “The Christian must 
not claim the luxury of deliberate speed in his contract to 
love mercy and do justly.” 

The Christian Life Commission of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, under able and wise leadership, is at work 
among the local churches, seeking to enlist their leader- 
ship in efforts to prevent threats of violence. They have 
prepared and sent out some of the most effective materials, 
aimed at correcting appeals to Scripture in support of 
segregation. They have stood firm in support of public 
education and of constitutional government. At this writ- 
ing, the budget of the Commission is infinitesimal in a con- 
stituency of 30,000 local churches. But the light of this 
Commission is shining, and all the darkness cannot put 
it out. 


Stewardship 


It is at the point of stewardship that leaders of other 
denominations are inclined to praise and envy Southern 
Baptists, and, without doubt, all others have something to 
learn from them. The denomination has stressed tithing 
on the part of all. It has urged every local church to di- 
vide its income “50-50,” one half to be used locally, the 
other half to be used for the larger enterprises of the de- 
nomination. 

The figures on total income are impressive—$335,000,- 
000 in a fiscal year ending in 1955. Of this amount over 
$58,000,000 was for benevolences, including almost 
$11,000,000 for foreign missions. Gifts per member have 
been slightly lower during recent years than the per mem- 
ber gift reported for over 40 denominations by the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence. But this per capita is affected by the fact that 
the churches generally decline to grant to non-resident 
members letters of transfer to other denominations, and 
the per member gift must be figured on a very large mem- 
bership that includes many people living in communities 
other than those in which their churches are located. 
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Although total income has recently increased, as in 
other denominations, and as the income of people generally 
has increased, the costs of rendering services have also in- 
creased for this and all other denominations. Rising costs 
also bring with them tremendous pressure on executives of 
the denomination to increase receipts. This has resulted 
in greater anxiety than ever over theological or ecclesias- 
tical aberrations. One result is that the historic figure of a 
courageous Baptist, in the early days of the Republic, 
going his own way, holding unpopular opinions, doing his 
own thinking, defying all authority that conflicted with 
his own conscience, has been suitably embalmed and safely 
laid away. (Or, has he?) 

The financial stress caused by high costs has been ac- 
companied here and there with deep rumblings of discon- 
tent and protest. In one large state, one crisis after 
another has rocked the state convention for ten years. 
Each crisis stemmed from pressures, economic or other- 
wise, on the institutions of the convention. Solutions were 
arrived at by means of “consecration contests” among 
leaders and pastors. These have been conducted in such a 
way that laymen have ceased to be amused. 

But amid all the confusions and contradictions, there is 
among the people a basic loyalty to the Baptist churches of 
the South, and millions of humble people each week bring 
in their tithes and offerings. They believe in their Sunday 
School Board and buy from it literature worth $4,000,000 
every quarter. They believe in their Foreign Mission 
Board and have not questioned the kind of separatist strat- 
egy practiced in a world torn by social revolution. Their 
Baptist loyalties lead them still to support newly estab- 
lished Baptist churches where it is apparent that cooper- 
ation with others in choice of location would avoid waste- 
ful duplication and shameful competition. But a time of 
testing is at hand and these unquestioning loyalties are 
being subjected to a growing discernment and awareness 
on the part of both clergy and laity. 


Labor Relations and Politics 


Historically the conflict beaween labor and management 
has not been as sharp in the South as elsewhere in the 
nation. Among the indigenous industries that grew up in 
the South between 1900 and 1925, the abundance of labor, 
plus numerous opportunities for employment, accommo- 
dated a large measure of paternalism among employers, 
and an equal measure of individualism among employes. It 
was obvious, though, what a rapid industrialization would 
do to narrow the margin between these attitudes, thereby 
bringing increased tensions to the industrial arena. The 
real struggle, when it came, went on in the hearts of the 
workers, torn between their traditional, rugged individual- 
ism, on the one hand, and the promises held out to them 
of democratic and economic gains through labor unions, 
on the other. 

In the late 20’s and early 30’s, when this tension began 
to show, labor organizers were often frustrated and 
thwarted by this lingering paternalism that could count on 
considerable personal loyalty among long-time employes, 
could sow seeds of suspicion against the “outside agitator” 
among others, and could bar agitators from their jobs 
with the help of favorable laws and friendly police powers. 
It was during this period that the churches of the South 
generally deserved the reputation they acquired for always 
being on the side of management. The mill, the factory, 
the superintendent, the owner, all symbolized income, sta- 
bility, and permanence. On the other hand, organized labor 
was thought to stand for arrogance, strife, and greed. 


The whole structure and pattern of thinking has been 
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altered in a short time. First the national labor laws en- 
couraged and made possible fair elections to determine 
who represented the workers in industry. Second, large 
government contracts for tremendous military installa- 
tions left workers practically no choice but to join a union 
in securing employment with the contractors who were 
the employers. Finally, the new national industries moving 
plants into the South have been, in general, more favorable 
to unions, and unions have become more palatable to the 
rank and file of workers. The “large, untapped sources of 
non-union labor” would seem to be diminishing. 

On the whole, it is fair to observe that Southern Baptists 
have not yet awakened to this revolution and to its impli- 
cations for their future ministry. The resolutions that 
have come from the Conventions have been couched in 
language of strictest neutrality, warning churches against 
taking sides in these struggles in industrial relations. 
Neutrality is understandable, since no problem in human 
relations is more baffling and void of clear directives for 
the general application of Christian priniciples. But neu- 
trality as a principle must become indifference or lack of 
concern, since churches by their very charters are com- 
mitted to minister to people at every point of human need. 

Some Southern Baptist ministers have appeared to be 
working rather more closely with the ethical concerns and 
decisions that confront management, and labor sympa- 
thizers can be very impatient with these men. Others 
have appeared to identify themselves more closely with 
labor and their problems. The vast majority have stood 
clear of any involvement, avoiding alike the responsibility 
for making decisions, and the risk of being criticized. 

It is apparent, though, that the churches cannot escape 
involvement without completely defaulting in their ministry 
to and in leadership of people. In every case the issues 
will differ, justice will be less than perfect, and often the 
struggle will appear to be wholly of the devil himself. 

There is little to report with respect to church interest in 
the political scene. There appears to be no discussion of po- 
litical issues in denominational literature or publications. 
Southern Baptists have joined with several other Baptist 
denominations in the support of a Baptist office in Wash- 
ington which has undoubtedly been of help in keeping 
denominational leaders informed on important legislation. 
Also, many laymen have from a sense of mission devoted 
their careers to political life. But on the whole, the Chris- 
tian implications of particular issues before the nation 
have not been explored within the denomination, and 
Christian witnessing in the precinct is certainly not listed 
on “The Standard of Excellence” that local churches are 
given on which to chart their achievements. 


A Conclusion 


One cannot claim to have done full justice to the subject 
under appraisal or to claim complete objectivity. Here are 
a people called Southern Baptists, as observed over a 
period of 20 years, in the midst of a social revolution. In 
many instances, it is submitted, they have sacrificed too 
dearly their individual freedom to the demands of ecclesi- 
astical organization. In too many aspects, the surrounding 
culture has taken the church captive, rather than taking 
its character from the church’s image and imprint. 

But we can journey through the South today and meet 
there several hundred ministers of Southern Baptist 
churches who are among the most courageous prophets, 
the least pretentious and most creative pastors, also the 
best companions in recreation, in the world. And it would 
require a volume to evaluate the tremendous potential 
among the laity in their local churches. 


— 
— 
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Such men are taking an important role. But at present 
they are not conspicuous in the main streams of Southern 
Baptist life and influence. One hesitates to mention names, 
but the late Edwin McNeill Poteat, who became president 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, was a Southern 
Baptist, educated at a Southern seminary, He became a 
foreign missionary for the Southern Baptists and spent his 
main energies as minister of a Southern Baptist church. 
Yet at his death it was not the Southern Baptist press 
that paid tribute to his qualities. It was the editors of the 
secular newspapers who honored him for his independence 
of thought, his courage in action, and his unassuming and 
selfless devotion to his calling as a Christian minister. 


Arab Refugees: A Continuing Dilemma 


Five years have passed since the First Conference of 
the World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council was held at Beirut, Lebanon to consider 
the plight of some 750,000 Arab refugees. These people 
have suffered grievously as a result of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict which broke out in 1948 and which is still smoul- 
dering dangerously beneath the surface. For eight years 
these almost forgotten people, whose numbers have swol- 
len to 900,000, have been tormented in mind, body, and 
spirit living without a future and experiencing an every- 
day life lacking in purpose and hope. 

In this environment, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) and the Voluntary Agencies 
consisting of the Roman Catholic, Protestant, Anglican, 
and Orthodox Churches, and some non-ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations have struggled tirelessly in refugee camps and 
elsewhere amid people seething with hatred of the British, 
the Americans, the United Nations, and the State of 
Israel. In 1955, the Voluntary Agencies alone provided 
relief valued at over $8,000,000 in addition to the 
$29,000,000 appropriated by the United Nations for relief 
and self-support during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. This aid, which is indispensable, is only a palliative 
in a situation which, in the words of recent observers, 
“stands out in its particular misery of frustration and 
affronts the conscience of mankind.” 

Last May 21-25, the Second Conference of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council was held at the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, “to review the position of the refugees in the 
continued absence of a political settlement, to review cur- 
rent relief needs and programmes . . . and to insure, in 
the West, the continuance of concern for relief and re- 
habilitation measures” ; and “without propounding political 
solutions themselves to seek greater contemporary under- 
standing, both in the Near East and the West, of the 
political issues that must be faced.” 

Details of this meeting appear in a Second Report from 
Beirut (New York, 10, The World Council of Churches 
[156 Fifth Avenue], 1956, $.50). The “Conference State- 
ment” points out that during the past five years the situ- 
ation of the 900,000 refugees has remained “fundamentally 
unchanged,” and that there are “over 200,000 other people. 
mostly in the frontier villages and in the Gaza area,” who 
“are largely deprived of land and livelihood.” The state- 
ment points out that improvement in the status of these 
men, women and children depends on a political solution 
but that “no progress has yet been made toward this.” 
The refugee problem, in the eyes of the conferees “has 
grown worse, and it creates a serious menace not only for 
peace in the Middle East, but in the world.” This con- 
tinuing deadlock could be broken , the Statement says, “‘if 


there were a genuine readiness on the part of governments 
and peoples directly concerned to take constructive steps 
involving some risk, even though limited in their scope.” 
The suggestion is made that the people and government of 
Israel should take the lead in the Arab Refugee problem, 
but that “any constructive move must have its hard im- 
plications for either Israel or the Arab States, while it is 
certain that a full solution will make severe demands on 
both.” 

Western and Communist nations should not seek to 
“impose a solution, still less to impede one” yet they have 
a great responsibility to create favorable conditions for a 
settlement. 

“The situation is of such a complexity that the facts 
should be continuously studied and new approaches inde- 
fatigably explored.” Some of the issues are: “the right 
to repatriation, the just claim to compensation, the adjust- 
ment and guarantee of frontiers, the status of Jerusalem, 
and the equitable utilization of the land and water re- 
sources.” 

The Conference “is convinced that the churches through- 
out the world have a threefold duty. They must acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the facts and make them as 
widely known as possible. [This Service has interpreted 
the problem of Arab Refugees thoroughly in the past. 
See issues of Je. 21, ’52; Nov. 28, ’53; and Dec. 18, 54.) 
They must insist that governments redouble their efforts 
to contribute to a just political solution” and “they must 
appeal to governments and to all Christian people to pro- 
vide adequate funds for the needs of the refugees.” 


Radio and Television 


_ Recommendations on Religious Broadcasting are given 
in a Policy Statement of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 


— of the National Council of Churches, March 7, 


The Commission “recognizes that it is vital to religious 
freedom that diverse religious positions have a right to 
be heard.” Religious programs on television and radio, 
since they “serve the spiritual needs of the American 
people and . . . strengthen their religious foundations,” 
are an important public service. The Commission states 
as its policy, “The Broadcasting and Film Commission 
recognizes it to be the responsibility of the churches to 
provide high quality programs (live, recorded or on film) 
free as a public service. It expects the networks and 
stations to recognize it as their responsibility to make a 
substantial provision of facilities and desirable broadcast 
time free as a public service for such programs.” 


This is acknowledged by the Television Code of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters. 

The Commission does not condemn or attack any 
particular program or broadcaster ; it “advises against the 
sale or purchase of time for religious broadcasts.” It 
“calls upon its constituent communions, councils of 
churches and councils of church women to exercise their 
influence in support of this position by discouraging the 
practice.” It does not believe including only “sponsored 
or paid-for religious programming” is “an adequate dis- 
charge of the public service obligation to religion by a 
network or a station.” 

The Commission also holds that “if a commercial adver- 
tiser sponsors a religious personality or program of a 
religious nature that the label of a denomination or other 
religious body should not be attached as a co-sponsor.” 
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